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BOYS' GLEE CLUBS IN GRADE SCHOOLS 

T. P. Giddings., Minneapolis, Minn. 



So many people have 
written me since the 
Nashville meeting ask- 
ing about the boys' glee 
clubs in our schools 
that it will save me a 
lot of work and possi- 
bly help the cause of 
music along a little if 
you would put this in 
the Journal. 

Let it be known at 
once that I am not dis- 
cussing boys' glee clubs 
in the senior high 
school. I am telling of 
those in the seventh and 
eighth grades. It is 
here that boys often think they can 
do little or nothing in the singing 
class, and it is also here that they are 
the slowest mentally, the laziest, and 
the most sensitive to real musical 
beauty; but you cannot get them to 
admit it, especially the big, overgrown 
ones. 

Their voices are changing and they 
cannot manage them well. They have 
to learn a new staff and are in trouble 
genearlly. 

At this age they are just finding 
out that there are girls in the world 
and that the male must show off if 
he is to be appreciated. He has also 
learned that if he cannot show off to 
good advantage the next best thing is 
to sit tight and keep his mouth shut. 
Just as likely as not the big boy has 
been too slow to acquire a good read- 
ing ability in the lower grades, and 
now, rather than allow anyone to find 
out how slow-witted he is, he declines 
to try in the music class, says he 
hates music, and can't sing, anyway. 
The latter may be true, but the for- 
mer never is. 
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What these fellows 
need is extra practice 
just at this time. They 
yearn for a chance to 
show they are men and 
can do things in music 
uncontaminated by fe- 
male help. They love to 
sing. They like it better 
than girls do, but they 
are fussy about what 
they sing and how it 
sounds. They are very 
enthusiastic (they never 
say so) when it sounds 
well ; bitterly critical, 
they speak right out, 
when it does not. 
The gang instinct is strong at this 
age, and one form it takes is an acute 
reaction to simple harmony, prefer- 
ably that made by their own voices, 
if it is perfect enough. 

The solution of the boy problem in 
the upper grades is the "kids' glee 
club," but it must be a fine one, ca- 
pable of making perfect harmony, 
however simple. Fortunately, this is 
very easy in any eighth grade build- 
ing or junior high where there are a 
few changed voices. Even if the boys 
read very slowly and have to grub at 
the songs endlessly, they are willing 
to do it just as soon as they have 
heard two or three perfect chords. 
They must sing four-part songs, how- 
ever, or they will not be interested. 
It is the rich harmony of simple, well 
arranged, four-part music that 
catches them and holds them to the 
task of learning their music. 

Right here a rather curious thing 
shows up. There is an old saying 
that anyone can do anything if he 
wants to hard enough. In every 
school there are a few retarded, over- 
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grown boys whose voices have 
changed and who are a trial to the 
music teacher. It is these that form 
the backbone of the boys' glee clubs. 
Without them the club is impossible. 
We have been apt to think of them 
as lacking ability to sing ; n tune. All 
they lacked was "wanting to" hard 
enough. In our seventh and eighth 
grades there are usually from eight 
to twenty of these changed voices. In 
more than half of the buildings every 
last one of these changed voices get 
into the glee clubs ; in the rest, all but 
one or two. This means that they 
can sing in tune perfectly, else they 
would not be admitted. In other 
words, they found something that 
made them "want to" hard enough. 

We have never had much of a boy 
problem in our schools as we try to 
teach them all to read while they are 
young. But I was amazed when 
we started these glee clubs to realize 
what slow readers the boys were and 
how much they needed extra practice. 
I was also amazed to see how simple 
the solution was and how they took 
to it once it was organized and work- 
ing. I blush for the years I spent in 
the schoolroom without discovering 
this. 

When do we find the time ? Simple 
enough; as soon as the boys can sing 
a piece well they will find the time, 
out of school if necessary. No need 
of hounding them into the clubs. 
They hound the teachers to drill 
them. Many of our clubs meet at 
the noon recess from 12:30 to 1 115. 

It remained for one of our grade 
school principals, Miss Ella Probst, 
to open my eyes on this subject. Two 
years ago she said to me, "Come down 
and help me arrange the voices in a 
boys' glee club." I wasn't very en- 
thusiastic, as I thought she wanted a 
regular boy choir, but what she want- 
ed was a glee club singing regular 
male quartette music. 



Like a good many other supervisors, 
I had padded the first tenor part in 
high school glee clubs with unchanged 
voices for years, but it had never oc- 
curred to me that it could be done 
lower down. I caught the idea and 
we arranged this first club. 

Now for the music. There wasn't 
any to be had except four pieces in 
one of my own books, and these were 
all in the wrong key and I had ob- 
jected to their going into the book in 
the first place. (I hope none of my 
readers will tell this, as I am ashamed 
of it now.) 

However, Miss Probst is a clever 
musician and a tireless worker. She 
arranged all the music for her boys 
and made mimeograph copies of the 
numerous pieces they sang. They 
sang all over town, and their music 
was lovely; so unexpected from a 
group of kids of that age. Naturally, 
they were very proud of their club. 
They were the guests of the Minne- 
apolis Apollo Club (our leading male 
chorus) at their spring concert, if you 
please ! 

Now I am going to advertise a 
book. I have no financial interest in 
it, though I did cotnribute the fore- 
word. It is called "The Chorus Book 
for Boys," by Ella Probst and J. Vic- 
tor Bergquist, published by Schirmer. 
This book is going into our schools in 
great numbers this year. It is a col- 
lection of old and new music espe- 
cially arranged to suit the limited 
compass of the boy voice at this age. 
All the selections have proved very 
popular both with the clubs and with 
the public. The preface of the book 
tells how to use it. 

How to Organize 

A word about organizing the clubs. 

First call all the boys of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades together and 
lay the plan before them. Do not ask 
if they want to join. Just test them 
all out as follows: 
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Seat the second altos at the teach- 
er's left. In the next rows place the 
first sopranos, second sopranos and 
first altos; next, the low basses, and 
at the extreme right of the room place 
the higher basses! Let the good sing- 
ers be in the rear of the room and 
the poor in front, as in the regular 
singing classes. 

Those changed voices that can sing 
down to A (first space bass staff) 
may be called the low or second bass. 
The rest of the changed voices will 
be first basses ; few, if any, real ten- 
ors will be found in these grades. 

Next, test the second altos and find 
the few voices that can sing as low 
as the third space, E, bass staff. Seat 
these with the first basses. A few 
second altos will be found with good 
tones as high as C, third space of the 
treble staff. These will sit with the 
sopranos and first altos. 

Either use the books or place on the 
board the first four measures of "We 
Meet Again Tonight, Boys, ,, and let 
the whole crowd learn it, assigning 
the parts as follows : All the sopranos, 
first altos and high second altos sing 
the first tenor part; second altos, the 
second tenor part; high basses and 
low second altos, the first bass; low 
or second basses sing the second bass 
part. The songs in this book are ar- 
ranged so that the first tenor part is 
confined to the octave between mid- 
dle C and third space C on the treble 
staff. This compass is perfectly safe 
for all sopranos and first altos and 
many of the second altos, and these 
tones are the ones that sound the best 
and are the easiest for the boys to 
sing. The same is true of the other 
parts, and this is one great reason for 
the music sounding so well. 

When the whole group can sing the 
test passage perfectly, go among them 
and place the besL ones in the rear 
seats if they are not already there. 
By the best ones is meant those with 



a perfect ear, good voice and good 
reading ability. The combination is 
to be sought for, but if a pupil has a 
good ear and voice and cannot read 
he should be taken on trial, and he 
will often slave so hard between re- 
hearsals that he will learn to read in 
a very short time. It is remarkable 
what a boy will do in this line when 
a powerful motive like this prods 
him. You will notice at this stage of 
the game that it is already beginning 
to work; they are beginning to hear 
some new and beautiful chords if the 
teacher has taken pains to teach them 
to sing smoothly in their regular sing- 
ing classes. If not, it must be taught 
now or the whole thing wil be a fail- 
ure. 

After the pupils have been roughly 
graded in concert they should sing 
by quartettes and try out for perfect 
intonation and blending of voices. 
This takes some time and should be 
something of a ceremony. I always 
let them try out one quartette after 
another without help. The best ones 
will pass this test the first time. Those 
who fail may try again. This time 
they will be given the starting tone 
and allowed to hold the first chord be- 
fore singing the test measures. This 
will tell whether they will be able to 
sing in perfect tune or not. I pay lit- 
tle attention to reading ability, for if 
they can sing a few chords in tune 



MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 
One of the really big jobs of the 
Conference is the one which falls 
to the lot of the Treasurer. It is 
Ids duty to collect and disperse the 
income of the Conference, and this 
is no small task, when one considers 
the fact that it must be collected 
from some 1,860 individuals. You 
will help the treasurer and the 
Conference if you will sit down 
NOW and write a check for $2.00 
for your membership renewal. 
Don't put it off. The new Treasur- 
ed is Mr. A. Vernon McFee, John- 
son City, Tennessee. DO IT NOW! 
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REDUCED FARES TO CLEVELAND IF DUES ARE PAID IN ADVANCE 

I have just received word from the Central Passenger Association that the 
railroads will grant us a fare-and-a-half rate to Cleveland in April on the 
"identification plan." This is a great advantage to us and means that each 
member who has paid his dues in advance of the meeting will he furnished with 
an identification certificate which will enable the member to buy at his home 
station return trip tickets at fare-and-a-half rates for himself and for depend- 
ent members of his family. These identification certificates will be mailed by 
the Conference Treasurer to all who pay their dues in advance. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 



they will soon gain the reading ability. 

In deciding who shall remain in the 
club, remember that the parts must 
balance as to tone. When it balances 
as to tone it may not balance as to 
numbers. Remember also that the 
bass voices can sing much more loud- 
ly than can the unchanged voices and 
still sound well. More of the smaller 
boys must be put on the tenor parts 
to be able to balance the stronger bass 
voices without having to sing so loud- 
ly as to spoil the quality. The pro- 
portion will be about as follows : Sec- 
ond bass, 8 ; first bass, 10 ; second ten- 
or, 16; first tenor, 20. 

The size of the club will depend 
upon the number of available basses. 
Take in as many as possible, for it 
will do the members a world of good. 
Do not take so many as to make the 
chorus unwieldy. Sixty is about as 
many as can be handled well. Be 
sure, however, that none are in it who 
cannot sing in tune. This will kill 
it at once. These boys are very sen- 



sitive to perfect harmony and they 
will tolerate nothing else. 

These clubs should rehearse several 
times weekly in school time, if pos- 
sible, though this is sometimes diffi- 
cult to arrange. A repertoire should 
be acquired as soon as possible and 
the club should sing in public when 
needed. A club of this kind furnishes 
a musical unit that can be used at any 
time. 

Last season we had between forty 
and fifty clubs that numbered from 
twenty to sixty each. We gathered 
a number of clubs together into cho- 
ruses that sometimes numbered six 
hundred, and the effect was wonder- 
ful. We had four preliminary con- 
tests and one final contest to see which 
club was the best in the whole city. 

These clubs have done wonders for 
the music in our schools. They have 
given the boys a chance to catch up 
with the girls in reading ability and 
have furnished everyone with a lot 
of enjoyment besides. 
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